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in which, his messages had been ridiculed, and to which Hariri's Assemblies bore a suspicions resemblance.
The author did not escape annoyance on this subject. It is related that one Abu Tahir, who afterwards commented the Assemblies, came to Basra, attracted by the reputation of Hariri. He repaired to the mosque to see him, and as at that moment several learned men were there, each surrounded by his circle of listeners, he asked which was Hariri. " There he is," said one, " spreading his follies among the people." Abu Tahir, surprised to find so distinguished a man unpopular among his own people, retired without another word.
In the Preface, Hariri takes pains to answer these objections.    He  says,  that though  the  ignorant  and prejudiced might detract from him on account of what he had published, and represent it as belonging to a class of writings prohibited by the law, yet whoever looked at the matter intelligently, and with a due regard to principles, would place the Assemblies in the list of useful writings, like the fables which introduce beasts, or inanimate objects,  as discoursing.    Eor the Assemblies, he argues, have like these a moral purpose;  they are for instruction, not for display,  and the fictitious story tends to the improvement of the listener.    So that, if good or ill desert are to be measured by intentions, he is not only blameless,  but may claim the merit of a moral and religious  teacher.    This  defence was well adapted to satisfy reasonable theologians, since very few ventured to condemn the fable and the parable, a style of composition immemorial among Eastern nations, sanctioned by the Hebrew and  Christian Scriptures, and singularly pleasing to the popular taste.    The fables of